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and when he died we shared to the full the grief of his political
friends.
Then there was the distinguished political figure of Mr. Asquith,
who was invariably respected, generally admired, but not always
liked. His austere manner did not invite friendly contacts, and I
never saw a back-bench Labour member venture to speak to him.
I certainly never did. It is very likely that I do injustice to his
memory; but to me he seemed much like a human island, very rich
in natural resources, but heavily fortified and unapproachable.
The best thing that can be said of him, or indeed of any man, is that
those who knew him best trusted him most. His speeches in the
House of Commons were models of what parliamentary oratory
should be, and I listened to them with ever-increasing pleasure
and profit.
Mr. Lloyd George was not only sometimes approachable; there
were occasions when he was even genial. The flash-point of his
temper was, however, dangerously low. His quickly changing
moods suggested an April day, with its capricious alternations of
frowns and smiles. Ready in debate, quick in apt illustration and
scorching phrase, a desirable friend, a formidable enemy, he was
always interesting and always incalculable. I was personally
indebted to him for generous words of encouragement,
I listened attentively to the speeches of Lord Hugh Cecil, on the
rare occasions when he thought the House of Commons worthy of
his presence; but I never understood how his reputation as a
parliamentary speaker had been gained. I was in no way pre-
judiced against him, but no speech of his that I heard was dis-
tinguished in the quality of either thought or form.
Mr. Stanley Baldwin had not an enemy on our side of the House,
and he was trusted by all our members. His weakness as a
leader of the Tory Party was that he was incapable of political
meanness. He neither made low accusations nor delivered foul
blows; and if he rarely soared into the regions of lofty rhetoric or
of fine achievement, he never descended to the commonplace in
either. Reliable, friendly, and solid, without tricks or frills, he
was liked by everybody.
* As a political controversialist Mr. Winston Churchill had two
chronic disabilities; he could never forget the general strike of
1921, nor ever remember the return to the gold standard of 1925.
Antwerp and Gallipoli were also completely forgotten and, for
personal reasons, he appeared to have a passionate hatred of the